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Dudu Pukwana 1938—1990 


e. Photo by Val Wilme 


The death of Dudu Pukwana from liver failure on 
30 June numbed me, I think, more than the loss of any 
other jazz hero since Coltrane. Along with the Keith Tippett 
Sextet, which it sparked off and inspired, the Chris McGregor 
Group was my staple live listening when I was getting to grips 
with post-bop jazz in my mid-teens: Dudu and Mongezi Feza 
were the bridgehead of McGregor’s expeditionary force. 

Fate must have it in for this band. Mongs went tragically 
early in 19^5, only 30 years old, then we lost Johnny Mbizo 
Dyani three years ago, and now McGregor and Pukwana 
within two months of each other. Mercifully, Louis Moholo 
cheated a heart attack last year and has since been able to 
resume playing. (The sixth member, tenorist Ronnie Beer, 
was last heard of building catamarans in Ibiza.) 

In Val Wilmer’s tribute to McGregor (Wire 77) she 
described how the South African contingent in London were 
always treated as interlopers. I’m sure this is true, looked at 
objectively, but from my subjective viewpoint, because of 
their importance to me at a significant stage of my life, they 
were an indispensable, integral part of the landscape, not 
intruders in it. 

The death of the others was shock enough, but the London 
scene without Dudu is unthinkable. He was a massive presence 
musically. Somehow, no matter how good the rest of a band 
was, if Dudu was off-form the others would also fail to hit the 
mark, but if he was in good shape he would either inspire or 
challenge the others to prove themselves or he would smoke 
them so thoroughly that everything but the alto would fade 
from consciousness. I remember, last summer, being amazed 
yet again by his resources. In front of a crowd of less than a 
dozen at St Martin’s College of Art, Dennis Gonzales was 
jamming with Fast Colours in a session which John Stevens 
dedicated to Dyani. Evan Parker set a ridiculously high 
standard in his first fervent solo. I couldn’t imagine how 
anyone could match its conviction or heart of blue, but 
Pukwana did. So Evan got heavier, and on it went, each 
pushing the other to create ever more awesome music. 

Dudu was born on 18 July 1938 in Walmer Township, 
Port Elizabeth. He was originally a pianist. After switching to 
alto he played in various dance and jazz bands before joining 


the Blue Notes. The rest, as they say, is history, but for those 
who don’t know, the salient points were: that the hassles 
suffered by a mixed-race band were getting more intolerable; 
that the Blue Notes, whilst touring Europe, decided to stay; 
that the band evolved into the Chris McGregor Group which 
produced the superlative Very Urgent for Polydor; that Dudu 
recorded with, inter alia , Tippett’s Centipede, Hugh 
Masekela, Traffic, The Incredible String Band, John Martyn 
and Gwigwi Mrwebi. His album with Gwigwi’s Band was a 
programme of kwela for Doug Dobell’s 77 label, and contains a 
funky version of Dudu’s tune “Mra" which later featured on 
the Brotherhood Of Breath’s debut album for Neon. 

Pukwana was very busy on the London scene - I remember 
him with Sebothane Bahula’s Jabula, Harry Miller’s brilliant 
but often forbidding Isipingo and a whole series of his own 
bands: Spear, the rock-slanted Assegai, Jabula-Spear (co-led 
with Bahula) and, the best but shortest-lived, the wonderful 
Makevu. There was also Spirits Rejoice, with its surging brass 
and reed chorales on Azanian melodies, and the Louis Moholo 
Unit, a pure dream of a band with Mike Osborne, Gary 
Windo, Harry Miller, Tippett, Marc Charig and anyone else 
who turned up. Then, of course, there was Zila, the most 
enduring, most commercial and most variable of his projects. 

John Jack, to whom much of the credit for the viability of 
the London scene in the 60s and 70s must go, feels that 
Dudu’s music is still too fresh. Only when and if it ever sounds 
dated, becomes easier to label and package, will it become 
marketable. Dudu produced music which could appeal equally 
to the feet, heart and head without compromising. But 
compromise tends to be the one essential ingredient for success 

As a reviewer I am constantly frustrated by the paucity of 
my vocabulary compared with the power and depth of the 
sounds I write about. I apologise, therefore, for paraphrasing 
something I said in a review of They Shoot To Kill by Dudu and 
John Stevens: through all the cries of anger and despair at 
enforced exile and the injustice of apartheid, Dudu’s emotion¬ 
al, singing saxophone would always lift your heart. Now it is 
silent and (as Bahula said at the time of Feza’s death) there is 
thunder in our hearts. • 








farewell 


June Christy 1925-1990 













THE RECORDINGS ARE RARE. 

Your chance to own them all is unprecedented. 

Presenting new Mosaic limited edition LP and CD sets by Stan Getz, George Lewis, Grant Green and T-Bone Walker. 














































careful with that electric rake, eugene! 




You know what it’s like with any so-called "minority" 
scene. Even in the sprawling mass of London, if you cut round 
the clubs regularly enough, you get to know the faces. You 
may never speak, but all the same, you've got your extended 
family round you. 

On the night Eugene Chadbourne played here in ’89 it was 
different. The scene, a North London rock club. The obliga¬ 
tory black decor, a gaggle of leathers in one corner, a bunch of 
Gothic punks cruising the other quarters. A decade previous 
he’d have been playing somewhere like the LMC. As for this, 
it looks more like your archetypal metal gathering. Wrong gig 

The glare of the spots on stage and suddenly he’s there. A 
portly gent, something akin to the fat boy out of Animal 
House , a pair of balloons stuffed down the front of his shirt 
adding to the bulk. A country tune ripped from his guitar 
strings is delivered at breakneck speed; a split-second pause 
and the tenor erupts into fractured improvisation, a cascade of 
clipped notes bursting forth into clouds of feedback, then 
suddenly turning tail, finding the outline of a melody and a 
swift return to those bourbon-drenched country themes. A 
smattering of satire (fast-paccd sketches lampooning every¬ 
thing from the American Right wing through to McDonalds’ 
hamburgers), the swish of his electric rake across the ceiling (it 
howls and screams as the metal brushes the flaking plaster¬ 
board), then he’s gone. Imagine a world where Johnny Cash 
and Phil Ochs meet head-on with Derek Bailey and you’re 
getting close. 


To put it simply, Chadbourne is one of the great wonders of 
the world. To those with a head for history, he was one of the 
seminal forces in the developing Manhattan improvising scene 
of the late 70s. In the 80s, first with The Chadbournes, and 
later, the ridiculous, unforgettable power trio Shockabilly, he 
gravitated between country and western and rock ’n’ roll, 
redirecting his comic routines, stabbing with equal ferocity at 
the powers of politicians and music industry sharks, and 
rediscovering his early fascination with psychedelia. As a 
soloist he draws from across the spectrum of his previous 
involvements, sharpening both the licks and the laughs. He’s a 
virtuoso of sorts, one who brazenly eschews any notion of 
“tasteful perfection". 

At high school he played with covers of Dylan and Hendrix, 
and it wasn’t until much later - the middle 70s - that 
Chadbourne had thought of making his way in music full¬ 
time. The years in between he’d spent as a journalist, avoiding 
call-up for the Vietnam war by hopping across the border to 
Canada. Only when Jimmy Carter’s administration pro¬ 
nounced amnesty for those who skipped draft did he head back 
to the US to settle in New York. 

School , a double-album set which he shared with 
reeds-player John Zorn, documented his early associations: a 
New York trio with Zorn and violinist Polly Bradfield which 
mixed both free improvisation with performances of Chad- 
bourne’s and Zorn’s early compositions; and in California, the 
project Twins, with Zorn, guitarist Henry Kaiser and sax- 








ophonist Bruce Ackley (later of the ROVA sax quartet). 
According to Chadboume, his early tenure in New York was a 
lonely experience. 

“When we started the trio there was no one else to play with 
and virtually no one to play for: we played most of the time in 

But slowly the associations grew: 2000 Statues, a vehicle for 
Chadbourne’s and Zorn's compositions, featuring the likes of 
fellow Manhattanites cellist Tom Cora, keyboard-players 
Wayne Horvitz and Mark Kramer, and a healthy array of 
visitors such as our own Steve Beresford, violinist La Donna 
Smith and guitarist Davey Williams from Alabama, was 
growing evidence of a generation of improvisers who were 
divorced from the (predominantly black) free jazz scene. 

Now based in North Carolina, Chadbourne’s associations 

Music In The World Of Islam , he hooked up with New York 
improv giant Elliott Sharp and the Arizona-based outfit The 
Sun City Girls on a project which combined Islamic music, 
C&W and collective improvisation. “I now look for bands I 

them again,” he says. 

It's not improvised music per se as much as the aesthetic of 
spontaneity which guides him now. “Bands are often dazed by 
the speed at which I want to work. I go for first takes, 


Which isn't to infer that his forthcoming appearance in 
Derek Bailey’s improv roster Company will be a mere flash- 

brings with him the richness of experience which has made 
sense of the free in his treatment of relatively concrete forms as 



wire cassettes still available 


Just a reminder that we still have a number of copies of our latest limited-edition cassette available from 
the Wire World Headquarters: Wire 003. Bilberry Jam, sparkling stuff from Bill Berry with the 
Brian Priestley Special Septet. We also have a very limited number of the Lol Coxhill tape (Wire 002) 

Each tape costs £5 plus 3 Op for post and packing — or a total of £5 if you’re also a subscriber to Jhe 
magazine. Cheques or postal orders only from the UK please. Overseas: please pay by IMO or credit card 
and add an extra 75p for postage. 

















an eye for rhythm, 


Vinny Golia plays a battery of reeds and runs his Nine Winds label in LA - 




swapped berets mid-stream. Photo by Jenny Anderson. 


an ear for colour 


H f. r e' s a question to confound the jazz-percs: which 
contemporary reeds/woodwinds player appeared on Blue Note 
and ECM .releases before he’d learned to play an instrument? 

No? Time’s up. The answer is Vinny Golia and the trick is 
he did it as an artist - it’s his painting on the sleeve of Chick 
Corea’s Song Of Singing LP, his drawing on Dave Holland’s 
Music From Two Basses. 

Golia’s switch from brushwork to blowing is one of the 
more unlikely stories in creative music. A short, stocky figure, 
his greying hair pulled back in a ponytail, he lives today in Los 
Angeles, his base for the last 17 years, plays a score of assorted 
wind instruments and has released several acclaimed albums on 
his own Nine Winds label. But back in 1969, when the story 
begins, he’d just graduated from the New York Institute of 
Technology with a Fine Arts degree, was working at the 
Museum of Modern Art and, quite fortuitously, found himself 
sharing an apartment block with three of NYC’s hottest 
musicians: Chick Corea, Dave Holland and Dave Liebman. 

Luckily, Golia was already a music fan {luckily, because the 
building was filled with it: he still recalls an impromptu jam 
session in Liebman’s apartment involving John Surman, Mike 
and Randy Brecker, Steve Grossman, Richie Beirach and Bob 
Moses that lasted for two days!); soon,, he began to spend his 
evenings in the jazz clubs, drawing the musicians as they 

“I would do sequences of drawings where they would play 
their solo and I could get it in maybe four or five pictures. I 
could draw real fast - as fast as they could play - and still 
maintain the shape according to how they were playing the 
solo. Later, I’d use the drawings as sketches of how the sound 
kind of. . . fell into place. I’d do big canvasses where I would 
take geometric shapes, lines, colours and move them through 
other optical-type shapes.” 

One such painting, based on drawings of the Corea l 


Holland/Barry Altschul tr 

Singing LP sleeve: with the money he received for it, Golia 
bought his first instrument - a soprano sax, chosen, he says, 
because “the voice of it is so beautiful”. Liebman and Anthony 
Braxton (who’d just then joined the Corea trio to form Circle) 
gave him a few lessons, but Golia mostly taught himself, 
practising intently for the next few years, often as much as 16 

Though he’d appeared in concert as a painter - improvising 
action paintings onstage in the Media Trio with Liebman and a 
dancer — Golia was increasingly fascinated by the possibility of 
translating painting into sound. Since his own art had derived 
from the lines and colours of the music he heard, “I figured 
that people could re-play these paintings as musical notation”. 

The notion was tested in 1972 when Golia and Circle 
chanced to cross paths again in Los Angeles. Corea suggested 
he exhibit his paintings and Golia agreed, with a proviso: “I 
was trying to get away from the idea of just hanging paintings 
on a wall, that really didn’t do it for me. So I set up a show 
with paintings in the middle and I invited different musicians 
to come out each night and play the paintings." (This was 
usually done by each musician picking a colour and following 
it through the painting.) What began as a small exhibition 
turned into a two-week festival of new music, with the 

players: clarinettist John Carter, saxists Marty Krystal and 
Ernie Watts, bassist Roberto Miranda, pianist Mike Nock. 

Though Golia remembers it as a “thrilling event ", he also 
began to realise something: rather than interpret his paintings, 
“the musicians would play what they played anyway. So I said, 
well, maybe I should learn to play my own paintings. Then, 
after I’d learned to play them, there was no reason to do the 
paintings any more," he laughs. “I could think a thought and 









Vinny Golia 


put it straight into sound - just like that." 

So the painter became a musician: his change of beret was 


There was a second big switch in his life at this time. 
Born in the Bronx in 1946, Golia had grown up in and around 
New York City; but in 1973, after a period of travelling, he 
returned to, and settled in, Los Angeles. Working day-jobs as 
a manual labourer, he continued to practise his music, often 
sitting in on the Sunday jam sessions at trumpeter Bobby 
Bradford’s Little Big Horn club. In 1977 he started his own 
label. Nine Winds (“after the number of horns I had then”), 
and released his first record, Spirits In Fellowship, a quartet date 
with Carter, Miranda and percussionist Alex Cline; then, in 
1978, he got his “first really big break" when Anthony 
Braxton invited him to tour Europe as part of the Creative 
Music Orchestra. Even so, it was another six years before Golia 
could give up his day-job, and though European visits are 
more regular occurrences nowadays (he last played London in 
1989 with the George Gruntz big band), survival in LA is still 
a struggle: he remains frustrated by the lack of both media 
attention and playing opportunities for the West Coast’s more 
adventurous musicians. “If it's not bebop and it’s not fusion, 
they don’t, want to deal with it," he sighs. 

Yet against this backdrop of indifference, Golia and his 
Nine Winds label have proved the focal points for an 
impressive array of activity over the last dozen or so years. The 
label has drawn together a roster of talented young musicians - 
pianist Wayne Peet, bassist Ken Filiano, the Cline brothers 
(guitarist Nels and percussionist Alex) - and Golia has released 
11 records of his own music, including solo, duo, trio, 
quartet, quintet and large ensemble LPs, which chart his 
growing mastery both of a large arsenal of instruments and of 
compositional form. 

If the early records tend to be erratic, with the 1981 trio set 
Slice Of Life arguably Golia’s first fully-assured statement, later 
releases are stronger, notably 1984’s sensitive No Reverse duo 
with Peet and the 1985 quintet record Goin’ Ahead , whose 
vigorous rhythmic attack shows off Golia’s increasingly confi¬ 
dent handling of the more traditional jazz virtues. “Basically, I 
was trying to get my time together, so we were playing more 
time there,” he smiles. 

The two large ensemble sets - the three-LP Compositions For 
A Large Ensemble and the double The Facts Of Their Own Lives, 
both recorded live in concert - represent the first fruits of one 
of Golia's major ambitions: to bring together LA's far-flung 
music scenes. “Los Angeles is like the world’s largest suburb,” 
he explains; “it's so spread out, it’s not uncommon to drive for 
an hour or more to get to a gig across town. There are all these 
great players there, but no one knows what anyone else is 
doing. I thought maybe it was possible to bring some of them 
together. ” 

The concerts, recorded in 1981 and 1984 respectively, 
proved it was, and they feature a string of explosive solos by 
the likes of Bradford, Carter and guest Tim Berne; Golia, 


though proud of the achievement, expresses regret that his 
writing had not been a little more sophisticated then. "Those 
large ensemble LPs ... for me, it’s almost like the Stone 
Age,” he grins ruefully. “The writing’s gotten a lot better 


As well as bringing LA’s jazz musicians together, Golia 
has bridged another cultural gap, performing with several of 
the city's leading classical players. He’s currently recording a 
duo project with bass maestro Bertram Teretzky and plays (in 
an improvising trio) with flautist Ann La Berge and clarinet¬ 
tist David Ocker, both of whom have also guested with the 
large ensemble. Curiously, it was his love of chamber music 
which spurred Golia’s multi-instrumentalism. 

“Writing for the large ensemble, I really wanted all those 
colours, so I started to amass different instruments for different 
sounds, different feelings. For example, there’s no instrument 
that can imitate a bassoon; it’s an instrument from another 
time and it has that primeval sound. So, if you want that colour 
in your music, you either have to have a good bassoon player or 
you have to play the bassoon. And since you don't find that 
many jazz bassoonists ..." 

Golia now plays over 20 instruments, all of them self- 
taught: E-flat, D-flat, alto, bass and contrabass clarinets; 
soprani no, soprano, tenor, baritone and bass saxophones; C, 
alto and bass flutes; piccolo; bassoon; pan-pipes; and various 
non-Western pieces such as conch, sho, hotchiku, shakuhachi 
and khee. His Solo LP, featuring several of the above, is one of 
his earlier recordings (1980) and perhaps demonstrates his 
Braxton and Coltrane influences as much as his own embryonic 
conception; but even there it’s evident that he brings a 
painterly discernment to the colours and textures inherent in 
each of his instruments. One of his “big beefs”, he remarks, is 

actually doing little more than playing the same solos in 
different contexts. 

“I’m kind of unforgiving of that because each instrument 
should have its own sounds, its own lines, its own rhythms. 
You need to know the instrument, and to listen to the 
information it sends back to you. Because it's very personal, 
especially with the wind instruments - your breath goes in 
there and makes that metal come alive." 

Golia rarely paints these days ("the apartment’s too small") 
but he keeps his eye in by drawing; and by composing, 
currently his major preoccupation. “Writing music, especially 
for the large ensemble, is the closest thing to painting that I've 
ever found. I think orchestration is the key," he asserts 
enthusiastically; “that’s how you can make the colours of the 
band really sparkle, like you can when you paint.” 

Van Gogh may have been the greater painter, but this VG 
has certainly put his ear to better use. • 

Vinny Golia’s latest record, Out For Blood, and all other Nine 
Winds releases are distributed in the UK by Impetus Records. 
See also this month's Soundcheck. 






‘the world's leading festival of improvised music’ 




COMPANY WEEK 1990 

THE PLACE THEATRE 
17, DUKE’S ROAD 
LONDON WC1 


AUGUST 28th — SEPTEMBER 1st 


The first three evenings will be as programmed plus additional 
musicians and groups. The Friday and Saturday concerts will feature 
all the musicians in groupings to be decided immediately before the 
performances. 



Tuesday, 28 

Phil Wachsmann/Derek Bailey 
Chris Burn/Jim Denley 
Henry Kaiser — Solo 
Mats Gustafsson/Kjell Nordeson 

Wednesday, 29 

Steve Noble/Alex Ward 
Eugene Chadbourne — Solo 
Eddie Prevost/Jim O’Rourke 
Lyn Johnston/Peter Van Bergen 

Thursday, 30 

John Butcher/Vanessa Mackness 
Keith Rowe — Solo 
Louis Maholo/Thebe Lipere 
Max Eastley/Alan Tomlinson/Hugh Davies 

Friday & Saturday, 31st & 1st 


Derek Bailey 
Chris Burn 
John Butcher 
Eugene Chadbourne 
Jim Denley 
Hugh Davies 
Max Eastley 
Mats Gustaffson 
Lyn Johnston 
Henry Kaiser 
Thebe Lipere 


guitar U.K. 

piano + ' U.K. 

tenor + sop sax U.K. 

guitar U.S.A. 

flutes Australia 

live electronics U.K. 

invented insts U.K. 

saxes & flutes Sweden 

b/clt & saxes U.S.A. 

guitar U.S.A. 

percussion U.K. 


Vanessa Mackness voice 

Louis Maholo percussion 

Marcio Mattos cello/bass 

Kjell Nordeson percussion 

Jim O’Rourke guitar 

Eddie Prevost percussion 

Alan Tomlinson trombone 

Keith Rowe guitar 

Peter Van Bergen saxes 

Phil Wachsmann violin 

Alex Ward clt/sax 


PERFORMANCES START EVERY EVENING 8pm. 

TICKETS £6 & £4 concession SEASON TICKET £17.50 

Box Office 071 387 0031 Enquiries 081 986 6904 


Sweden 

U.S.A 

U.K. 


Holland 

U.K. 

U.K. 








do the right thing 



heart of the city. Biba Kopf 







The face of the city is not permanent. Its outline is 
eroded by crosswinds blowing in from the desert and the sea, 
from the arctic steppes and the Indonesian rainforests. They 
bring in spores of alien customs, ancient and new. Sitting at 
the crossroads of the great commercial routes, the city is pulled 
out of shape by the travellers, the migrants, the refugees and 
the stragglers too weary to go any further. Clustering around 
their own, they congeal in quarters that resound with the 
voices and noises of their places of origin. 

Consequently, there is no one sound of the city. Its heart is 
regulated by all manner of pulses. Just as the processes of 
transformation at work on the face of the city are constant, its 
musics are in permanent flux, evolving an indefinite number 
of possible permutations. Rock n' roll, jazz, rap and hip hop 
mingle with the gospel choruses and muezzin calls to prayer 
rising above the pandemonium of traffic, the crackle of 



Like the city itself, the composer is a condenser of the many 
currents passing through it. Before his aptly-titled new album 
City: Works Of Fiction (Land), Jon Hassell was not the artist 
you’d most immediately locate in the metropolis. Yet his 
records have invariably been a conduit for both ethnic sources 







and the sort of electronic modulations associated with state-of- 
the-art recording equipment. His highly individual trumpet 
sound is the ancient breeze disturbing the humidity, carrying 
the spores from India, Java, Malaya, Senegal or wherever, 
through the subways and skyscraper ventilation shafts into the 
conditioned studio environs where they seed his compositions. 

Deceptively tranquil, his music patterns handclaps, paddled 
water rhythms and padded footfalls inside a studio-created 
heat haze that almost stills the teeming activity it contains. 
Though his earlier records largely originated at the riverside, 
in desert settlements or jungle villages, his source materials are 
translated into entirely new settings. 

These settings don’t so much swallow them up as allow 
themselves to be worked upon by the constituent parts. As 
such, even on his most rural-sounding records, Hassell’s own 
role is akin to that of the city. Like New York, Jakarta, 
Vancouver or his present homebase Los Angeles, he lets 
himself succumb to balkanisation, so to speak. As its title 
suggests, City part-explains his working methods, while it 
musically fictionalises cultural drifts from the village to the 
metropolis. Only the dullest of his purist listeners, who 
misguidedly place him at some new age/world music axis, will 
consider his present reversal of traffic directions mildly heretic. 

“I see myself in a process of constant redescription of my 
musical self in the same way I do my personal life,” remarks 
Jon Hassell wryly, during a flying promo visit to London. “I 
try not to be dull. No one’s unconscious is dull, there’s no such 
thing as a dull unconscious. I’m merely tapping everything 
that comes into me and making my own idiosyncratic fantasies 

Presently a citizen of the megapolis Los Angeles, he has 
been overlaying his dream theories about faraway places, 
crisscrossed with nomads, minstrels and wandering poets, on 
topographies of the cities where the mass of us live. 

“I began to see the flaw of thinking that the spiritual equals 
tranquil," Hassell explains. “I learned the lesson that the idea 
of being spiritual is much wider than lighting incense and 
chanting. It has to do with learning how to move through the 
world in which you live with grace and poise. That means 
doing the right thing. 

“That is, one can develop a modus operandum for walking 
through the city as one would as a skilful hunter walking 
through the forest knowing how to negotiate the terrain. In 
fact, I’d begun this process way back on an ECM record, Power 
Spot, which was another foray into the idea that strength and 
power was not to be left out of the do the right thing equation." 

The city as motif cements his empathy with the urban rap 
and hip hop techniques of constructing musaics from the 
vari-toned and multi-textured sound debris. Without forcing 
the issue, Hassell draws some imaginative musical compari¬ 
sons between certain pygmy musical/storytelling constructions 
incorporating environmental noises and montaging “shards of 
James Brown or this and that” with dancebeats. Even so, 
coming from a composer of calming, mostly instrumental 


musics, albeit occasionally interspersed with incomprehensible 
voices, Hassell’s championing of vociferous vocal dance forms 
seems somewhat ironic. 

“What I’m talking about is an idealization, in a way. What 
it promises," he explains. “Because you are taking little, 
already formed chunked things, a chord, a rhythm, a voice, a 
cry, something like that, and as you’re orchestrating with 
these chunks of completely different tonalities, you can get 
very interesting tonal relationships that my ear perks up to." 

Though no raps galvanise City , Hassell did invite Mancu¬ 
nian acid house merlins 808 State to remix the track “Voice- 
print" as a promo trailer. If they come across as unlikely dance 
partners, they are. Where Hassell and 808 State come together 
is at that orbital crossing-point of his compressed experiments 
in environmental sound-creating and their acid-into-ambient- 
house meltdowns. 

Hassell and fringe pop have intersected elsewhere, 
far away from the dancefloor, most notably on his collabora¬ 
tions with David Sylvian, whose song “Brilliant Trees" seems 
to me to be a perfect transcription of the composer’s trumpet 
spirituals into words. If Hassell himself is more reserved about 
the results, it is not without reasoning. 

“To the extent he is incorporating my vocabulary into his 
own vocabulary, the experience is not so revelatory for me as it 
perhaps might have been, if I may be so bold to say, for him," 
remarks Hassell, diplomatically, going on to explain his 
position on vocal music. “It’s a strange quandary for me, 
because I studied with a great Indian musician and vocalist, 
Pandit Pran Nath. And, anyway, the voice is the instrument 
from which all other instruments come, at once the most 
flexible instrument and the one that is most resonant with our 

“On the other hand music itself represents for me a kind of 
meta-language. If you start walking with daily language, and 
you break into a run with poetry, then by the time you’ve 
accelerated past the poetry level you’re airborne into the 
musical sphere. To be in this sort of meta-lingual state where 
you can escape from the little word cells that are the 
architecture of our mind and get back to a pre-verbai state, 
well, that’s a great virtue of music for me. So to re-combine 
these states, start working with words again on top of this 
musical level, is very complex, and every time I think of doing 
it, I just can't, because it doesn’t seem natural to me. But I 
don’t rule out the word by any means." 

Few ocher trumpeters could rap up such a good case for 
music without words. And when Hassell forsakes speech to 
blow some, he layers contours of silence over the myriad noises 
of the city, re-training dance-crazed ears to hear the other 
voices drifting in from its distant shanties and satellites. Open 
up and listen. • 

Jon Hassells current releases include City: Works Of Fiction, and 
the CD re-issues of Dream Theory Of Malaya and Magic Realism 
on Editions EG. 
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“...there are a lot of people who want to own exactly th 
same records as everyone else, but there are a lot of 
other people who want to feel that the process of 
building a record collection is part of the process of 
discovering yourself...” 
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His Master’s Voice 






Frank Sinatra is the nonpareil popular vocalist, 
but he may be in a little danger of outliving his own legend — 
just as Count Basie and Duke Ellington did. His London 
concerts in July attracted more attention for the fees, the ticket 
prices and the travel arrangements than for the famous voice. 
At 74, it’s hardly surprising that Sinatra has to sustain his 
musicianship with artifice as well as art. 

The sound of Sinatra has, though, been incomparably 
documented by records. Profoundly serious about his studio 
work, the singer was the first vocalist to fashion a genuine 
recording-studio persona. If Bing Crosby was the one who 
initiated microphone singing, developing a style of crooning 
that secured a new intimacy with the listener, the younger 
vocalist took it further. He employed the microphone for 
nuance, detail and seven shades of drama. It was something 
Sinatra grasped early on: his first sides as a band singer with 
Harry James and Tommy Dorsey may be tonally pale when 
compared with the work of the mature voice, but the essence 
of his manner - the faultless enunciation, long-breathed lines 
and naturalistic sweetness - is already to hand. 

Sinatra’s great records aren’t merely musical triumphs. 
They’re also outstanding examples of xecord-making. They 
don’t resemble live performances: his master takes are too 
nearly perfect for that, and very different to the concert 
performer, who can be capricious and unpredictable as well as 
formidable. But Sinatra’s records still retain a presence and a 
spontaneity and an inner drama which the piecemeal recording 
of rock music has largely driven out of the art of record- 
making. Sinatra’s classic albums were set down in mere days: 
Swingin' Session in two, Nice ’N’ Easy and Come Fly With Me in 
three, to take a few examples. They were conceived as albums 
but work equally well as collections of individually-crafted 
moments. The meticulous industry of Sinatra's approach never 


lets you think he’s coasting. By the time of the superbly- 
engineered Capitol sessions, the grain of the voice is as 
palpable, almost as tasteable, as the impeccably rounded 
vowels and daringly sustained semivowels. And he still makes 
it sound noble and effortless and beautiful. 

Following Sinatra’s career on record is compelling on three 
levels. The unparalleled longevity of his career brings a rare 
focus on a lifetime’s work. Sinatra has been performing longer 
than either Jolson or Crosby, his two great entertaining 
predecessors, and he has endured as a sophisticated and 
contemplative singer even as the tradition he represented has 
virtually disappeared and a fresh one, of contemporary pop 
singing, has replaced it. The irony is that Sinatra somehow 
transcends both idioms: he was experiencing his greatest 
commercial and artistic success at the very moment when 
rock’n’ roll should have been destroying a singer such as he. 
Today, such profound voices as Anita Baker's and David 
Sylvian’s impart truths common to Sinatra’s own work. 

The records also chart the evolution of interpretative 
singing. Even as a functional band singer, Sinatra's honeyed 
tenor put a glow on indifferent lyrics; by the time he worked as 

beyond the recitations of earlier singers. Stephen Holden 
called him “the first pop singer to make these lyrics throb with 
a steady erotic pulse". As the singer grew"older, he broadened 
his emotional range. To take a single instance, compare the 
1947 Columbia version of “If I Had You" with the one he 
recorded for Reprise in London in 1962. The first is almost 
whispered, with each word picked out and placed before the 
listener: “There is nothing I couldn’t do" he sings, and you can 
hear the ‘g’ in "nothing" and each sounding part of "couldn't". 
In the Reprise version, which is taken even more slowly, he 
swings the last measures of the lyric with the laziest finesse and 






allows himself the luxury of “nothin’ ” and “coulden’ do”. The 
first is a young man’s tender prayer; the second, an older, more 
knowing figure, absorbing but not swallowing the song. 

Finally, there’s the material itself. If you’re interested in 
jazz’s relationship with American songwriting, or the develop- 

sublime literacy of Larry Hart and Johnny Mercer and Sammy 
Kahn and Cole Porter, studying on Sinatra’s records offers the 
most comprehensive insight into popular song. The Capitol 
albums especially form an overview of the American songbook 
which is unsurpassable. Mick Jagger’s recent complaint about 
Sinatra and his “banal lyrics” seems particularly amusing from 
the author of such poetic filigree as “But it’s alright now/In 
fact, it’s a gas”. Even the inconsistencies of Frank’s later 
Reprise albums portray the sea-change which songwriting has 
had to weather in Sinatra’s lifetime. 

Generally, the bulk of Sinatra’s prodigious output falls into 
four phases: the band singer (1939—43); the years with 
Columbia (1943-52); the Capitol period (1953-61); and the 
recordings for the label Sinatra founded himself. Reprise, 
which have occupied him until now, although the last ten 
years have brought very few new releases. 

the forties 

The recordings with James and Dorsey, amount¬ 
ing to close to 100 single sides, have a ghostly quality when 
heard in the knowledge of Sinatra’s subsequent artistry. The 
purity and smoothness of the voice is almost asexual: nearly 
bereft of mannerism, he sings such tunes as “Say It” and “Devil 
May Care” with a bel canto refinement that is beautiful and 
remote, like someone singing on a hilltop. In his concentra¬ 
tion, he sounds entirely at the service of the songs, a thin clear 
vessel for whatever the words and music say. 

Much of the time they’re not saying a great deal: for every 
decent song, there are a couple of stiffs. Generally, the singer 
is at his best on the lightest, happiest songs, secure in the glow 
of an optimistic lyric: “I’ll Never Smile Again", from 1940, 

1956. A song such as “Do You Know Why” is simply too old 
for his voice. But the unalloyed simplicity of line and feeling 
in most of his features is touching in a way that Sinatra 
wouldn’t be again. The only other problem is the need to filter 
out The Pied Pipers and some of the arrangements. 

RCA reissued the entire legacy with Dorsey on seven 
albums some years ago, but most of the tracks are now 
unavailable. A UK company, Echo, is working through them 
and has released two LPs to date. 

Thanks in part to his press agent, George Evans, Sinatra 
was, at 27, a teen idol by the time he left Dorsey in 1942. He 
spent the next ten years with Columbia. For the first five, he 
was the most popular singer in America, earning a million 
dollars a year; at the end of his contract, in 1952, he 
considered himself washed up. He had the same problem 
which generations of rock stars would later face: trying to 
assume a stature independent of fashion. If his voice entered a 


transition, his powers of interpretation were continuing to 

He recorded nearly 250 sides for Columbia, yet incredibly 
most of them were out of print until a few years ago, when a 
set of six albums (The Voice: 1943-1932 ) explored some of the 
best of this period. The half-dozen discs have a thematic 
subtext (Standards, Swings, Saloon Songs, Love Songs, Stage, 
Screen) but the strength of the set is in the individual choice of 
songs. Sinatra’s last years at Columbia were crocked by Mitch 
Miller’s hamfisted A&R work, which found him some dreadful 
material; James Isaacs and Joe McEwan have zeroed in on the 
best. At his most assured, Sinatra perfected his first-period 
style: the baritone is stronger, the tonal colourings acquire 
more distinction, and the singer begins to swing the uptempo 
tunes rather than standing off from them. The ballads, 
caressed usually by Axel Stordahl’s rather spare string arrange¬ 
ments, are delicate yet assured. “The Nearness Of You” (1947) 
is so insistently serene that it makes Crosby sound Mephis¬ 
tophelean in comparison. 

The six records were briefly available separately but seem to 
have been absorbed back into the box, yet to appear on CD. 
The indispensable tracks include “I Don’t Know Why”, “Love 
Me”, “I Guess I’ll Have To Dream The Rest”, “I Fall In Love 
Too Easily”, “I Couldn’t Sleep A Wink Last Night” and all of 
the Swings record, which is as close to a jazz compilation as 
you’ll find in Sinatra’s work. Here and there on this record one 
can hear the Billie Holiday influence which is otherwise hard 
to discern: Sinatra’s most invincible quality is that he never 
really sounds like anyone else. CBS have since released two 
further compilations: Hello Young Lovers , a US import, has 26 
sides of mostly strong material, while the eccentric Rarities set 
covers a hotchpotch of items. This, at least, is available on 
CD, and it’s worth having for the lovely version of “London By 
Night”, a rare song which the singer has nevertheless recorded 


the capitols 

If Sinatra seemed finished in 1952, his career had 
completely turned around two years later. The story of his 
movie comeback in From Here To Eternity is well-enough 
known. But more remarkable was the change in his record- 
making. Sinatra seemed to grow up — or, at least, mature - in 
an instant, the same moment that it took for the long-playing 
record to establish itself. Songs For Young Lovers, cut with 
arranger Nelson Riddle in November 1953, and first released 
as a ten-song ten-inch record, cautiously blueprinted the way 


This first record isn’t much remembered, but it was a 
confident, beguiling programme, with a bright set of charts 
from the then scarcely-known Riddle. 

The real breakthrough records, though, were soon to follow: 
In The Wee Small Hours Of The Morning , possibly the first 
concept album ever made, and the superlative Songs For 
Swingin’ Lovers. The first was reflective, quiet or regretful: 
Riddle's charts offered a little prelude before each of the 



singer’s entries, and Sinatra bathed such neglected tunes as “I 
See Your Face Before Me” and “When Your Lover Has Gone” 
in a melancholy which never succumbed to bathos. The most 
famous record of the 50s, Songs For Swingin' Lovers has retained 
all of its freshness — for the zest in Riddle’s writing, the 
still-unhackneyed choice of tunes (“It Happened In Mon¬ 
terey”, “1 Thought Abotit You”, “Swingin’ Down The Lane") 
and the authority which Sinatra sings with. Every tempo is 
ideal; every turn of lyric, from the ineffable fidelities of “Our 
Love Is Here To Stay” to the insouciant attack of “Old Devil 
Moon”, is right. 

Sinatra had become wordly-wise between contracts. He 
sounded older but sharper. Critics most often point out his 
vowel sounds, but Capitol’s recording brings out the way he 
makes sure to finish every word of every line. Besides using 
Riddle, he worked with two other arrangers at Capitol. With 
Billy May, he made Come Fly With Me, Come Swing With Me 
and Come Dance With Me\ the second is too brash, but the 
others are among Sinatra’s most carefree, untamed records. 
With Gordon Jenkins, Sinatra was driven to extraordinary 
lengths: Where Are You? and No One Cares are the deepest, 
darkest records in his discography, the latter rising to an 
astonishing state of despair in “None But The Lonely Heart” 
(though it’s a pity that the digital reissue tacks an unwarranted 
extra track on to the end of the LP). 

These 16 Capitol sessions are the apex of popular singing. 
Besides the ones mentioned above, Nice 'N' Easy, Close To You, 
A Swingin' Affair, Swingin' Session and the reunion with Axel 
Stordahl, Point Of No Return, are all very fine. All have been 
digitally remastered on UK vinyl, but their CD appearance has 
been erratic and some of the CDs offer dubious bonus tracks; 
most of the original albums were so intelligently programmed 
that any change is detrimental. Two volumes of This Is 
Sinatra, original compilations of 50s singles and other stray 
tracks, are excellent though hard to find. 

Sinatra wasted little time once he’d decided to 
form his own company: he’d already cut three albums for the 
label before his Capitol contract was up. A little over 40 LPs 
cover his Reprise output, leading up to his 1984 collaboration 
with Quincy Jones, LA Is My Lady. Predictably, the 
difficulties of remaining ‘contemporary’, finding decent mate¬ 
rial and combating the fallibilities of age have conspired 
against Sinatra; but worse has been the packaging and 
direction of most of the records. Gaseous sleevenotes, fatuous 
song selection, misguided collaborations and sheer flippancy 
have all but prevented a single LP emerging from this 

The earlier records are inevitably among the best. It was a 
good idea to have Sy Oliver arrange a tribute record to Dorsey, 
/ Remember Tommy (1961). Sinatra’s version of his old boss’s 
theme, “Gettin’ Sentimental Over You”, is a lesson in what he 
learned from the trombonist - the peerless, end-to-end 
phrasing. Though now very hard to find. Great Songs From 


Great Britain, recorded in London in 1962 and only issued in 
the UK, is unaffectedly romantic in a way that Sinatra was 
soon to lose sight of. Three albums with Count Basie (the best 
is It Might As Well Be Swing) have their moments but are too 
self-consciously a meeting of giants, the singer trying too hard 
to swing; a meeting with Ellington also led nowhere. After 
“Strangers In The Night” and "Something Stupid", Sinatra’s 
albums became clogged with mush. My Way, A Man Alone , 
Watertown and OV Blue Eyes Is Back (made after a two-year 
lay-off in 1973) suggested he was badly adrift, and there was a 
distinct tremor in the hitherto-unmarked voice. 

Concert appearances, though rare and increasingly expen¬ 
sive, found him putting his trust in classic material, and the 
lesson of the 1979 Trilogy set was that the old songs on the first 
disc could still elicit a compelling Sinatra performance while 
the contemporary trifles on the other two seemed ready to 
enfeeble him. The record with Jones seems likely to be his last 
serious studio session: it’s steady, a pleasant mixture of modern 
and familiar tunes, but the voice is truthfully only a dignified 
shadow of its past. 

Fittingly enough, the current availability of these records is 
a fearful muddle. Many have disappeared from print; virtually 
nothing is left on UK vinyl, although a few titles (It Might As 
Well Be Swing, The Concert Sinatra) have appeared on domestic 
CD. There are perhaps a dozen American CDs which aren’t too 
hard to find over here, along with some Japanese pressings — 
the latter including what is arguably the masterpiece of his 
Reprise years. Although the meeting with Gordon Jenkins, 
September Of My Years, has such Sinatra motifs as “It Was A 
Very Good Year”, it’s surpassed by the remarkable Francis 
Albert Sinatra And Antonio Carlos Jobim from 1967. Something 
about Jobim’s fragile tunes obliged Sinatra to forgo mannerism 
and turn on his finest concentration: he recreates his swing-era 
self for “Change Partners” and is sublimely tender in “Dindi” 
and “If You Never Come To Me”. If only all the Reprise 
records were like this. 


A peculiarity of Sinatra’s discography is that, 
aside from the Columbia works, there are no really outstand¬ 
ing compilations of his work. Various Capitol Best-Ofs merely 
demonstrate that there’s no substitute for the original albums. 
Two Greatest Hits sets for Reprise are OK if you want “My 
Way” et al , but his best later work barely makes it into these 
collections. The Reprise Years is a four-record set which is, I 
suppose, an accurate enough picture: half-good, half-poor. 

Not many live recordings have ever appeared, and those 
which have are mostly unworthy broadcast chunks or bootlegs; 
but there is one valuable CD, The Legendary Concert (Bravura). 
It contains an hour of Sinatra in prime voice in Melbourne, 
1959, and it’s doubly rare because of the backing - a quintet 
featuring Red Norvo and Jerry Dodgion. When Frank tries to 
jazz things up too much he comes a mild cropper, as in a rather 
clumsy “Just One Of Those Things", but the ballads are rich 
and various, a fine alternative to his studio settings. • 
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and get a free ticket to Outside In! 


It’s always a good time to take out a subscription to Wire. But 
for this month, we have an offer remarkable even by our 
standards! 

If you’re a first-time subscriber to Wire this month, you could 
collect a free ticket to this year’s Outside In festival at 
Crawley’s Hawth Centre on 1 and 2 September. 

As ever, the event promises to be a tremendous showcase of 
what's happening in the world of jazz and new music — with 
Don Cherry, 29th Street Sax Quartet, Don Pullen, John Zorn, 
Andy Sheppard and scores of others participating this year. 

The regular advance ticket price for a one-day ticket to the 
Festival is £12.00 — but if you’re one of the First Fifty new 
subscribers to Wire this month, you can claim a free ticket for 
either Saturday’s or Sunday’s programme! 

There’s a further bonus for all Wire subscribers! If you’re a 
fully paid-up subscriber to this august publication, you can 
claim either £4 off a two-day advance ticket or £2 off a one-day 
advance ticket! 

This is what you do: 

New subscribers: fill in the form with this issue as usual and 
send it to Wire headquarters. Write Outside In’ on it, along 
with Saturday’ or Sunday', depending on which day you 
wish to go. If you’re one of the lucky first fifty, we’ll send you a 
ticket as soon as possible. 

Regular subscribers: you can claim your discount only if you 
order your ticket by post from The Hawth Centre. Fill in the 
form elsewhere in this issue (the Outside In full-page adver¬ 
tisement) and quote your subscription number with it (it’s on 
your subscriber’s label). You may claim £2 off a one-day ticket 
or £4 off a two-day ticket. One ticket per subscriber - if your 
friends want discounts, they’ll have to subscribe too! 
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“I've been sent here to help people. My mission is to try and save this 
planet. Mission impossible." Sun Ra 

Talk about moving in mysterious ways. 

The wisdom of the universe has been stuffed into a white 
plastic shopping-bag and is now lying slumped against a 
backstage wall at the University of London Students’ Union. I 
watch intently as an ancient black man with an ornate 
head-dress and a bright orange beard pulls a wad of papers 
from the bag and begins leafing through them. 

“I got some copies made but the pages all mixed up," he 
mutters. “I gotta be careful I don’t give you no pages I ain’t 
got copies of.” 

He thrusts a sheaf of papers towards me and I take them 
with trembling fingers. Am I dreaming? What I am now 
clutching could be the journalistic coup of the century, the 
most sensational news story of all time: except for one small 
snag. What I have in my hands are pages from a book 
transmitted to Earth by beings from outer space. 

You see the snag. I’m not even sure I believe it myself. 

.My companion has no doubts. “You can’t get off this planet 
but two ways," he tells me. “You have to die off it or 
somebody rescue you. I can easy be rescued by spaceships. If I 
request rescuing, I can get it. If humanity won’t help me, 
some other type of beings will land and take me away. I keep 
that exit open." He shoots me a momentary grin, but I’m 
starting to feel way out of my depth. Right now, I wish a 


spaceship would land and rescue me. 

“I don’t think this planet has treated me right,” Sun Ra 
continues balefully. “They think I’m a joke, but I know what I 
know. They think they just dealin’ with an old man - but I’m 
not a man, I’m a spirit being." 

That I can believe. 


“I'm not really from this planet. I did something wrong on my planet 
and they sent me here to pay my dues. " Johnny Griffin 

It’s five years since Sun Ra and his Cosmo Love 
Arkestra last touched ground in the UK. They’re here now, in 
early June, for a brief, three-gig visit - Liverpool/Friday, 
London/Sunday and Monday - courtesy of leftfield rock label 
Blast First, who last year released the subtly mind-scrambling 
Out There A Minute , a compilation of rare, late-60s Arkestra 

Offered the chance to travel witfi the band, talk to Sun Ra, 
attend the concerts, I rocket into seventh heaven. Not only are 
Arkestra sets among the most spectacular and joyous of all 
music events - the band in their shiny, outer-space costumes 
dancing, chanting and blowing the entire spectrum of creative 
music from Jelly Roll Morton to (new Ra favourite) Walt 
Disney - but I’m fascinated by the “Astro Black Mythology" 
Ra has created as a context for both his music and his life. To 
say that my one previous meeting with him - in 1983 (see 







Wire 6) - had changed my life would be a shade melodramatic, 
but he certainly set off several new trains of thought for me 
(some of which I’m still running to catch). Besides which, and 
all enigma aside, the man is special , his achievements nothing 
less than astounding and his story possibly the most extraor¬ 
dinary saga in all of jazz. As onetime Arkestra drummer Roger 
Blank has observed, "Musically, Sun Ra is one of the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.” 

So who is he? The mystery begins here. In various inter¬ 
views Ra has claimed that he comes from the planet Saturn, 
that he arrived on Earth on a date that can't be revealed 
because of its astrological significance, and that his name is a 
secret - though he has admitted to using the names Sonny 
Blount and Sonny Lee and has stated that his parents' name 
was Arman, which, he says, "comes from ancient Egypt”. 
Certainly the name Sun Ra derives from Ra, sun god of ancient 
Egypt, one of the poles of the Ra cosmology: although, with 
typically sly humour, Ra has also announced, “Sun Ra is not a 
person, it’s a business name". Whatever the truth about his 
name, two independent researchers, Franco Fayenz (in his 
sleevenotes to an Italian issue of the Savoy LP The Futuristic 
Sounds Of Sun Ra) and Gary Carner (in his forthcoming book 
Jazz Performers: An Annotated Bibliography Of Biographical 
Material), both cite 22 May 1914 as Ra’s birthdate; and it's 
widely accepted that Birmingham, Alabama, was at least his 
terrestrial birthplace. 

The facts he has revealed of his early years confirm 1914 as a 
plausible year of birth: he’s spoken of his folks taking him to 
shows by the great classic blues stars - Bessie Smith, Clara 
Smith, Ethel Waters - and of listening avidly as a child to 
records by Fletcher Henderson’s Orchestra and other early 
swing bands. Ra formed his own band in high school, toured 
the Mid-West in the early 30s, but then seems to have 
dropped into obscurity until the late 40s, when he turned up 
as house pianist/arranger in Chicago’s Club DeLisa, where he 
performed for a time with his first idol, Fletcher Henderson, 
and also played with many other artists who were passing 
through. 

By the early 1950s he was leading his own combos and 
establishing a reputation on Chicago’s South Side as a bit of an 
oddball. A keen student of Egyptology, Hebrew, philosophy 
and science, Ra issued his own pamphlets reinterpreting facets 
of the Bible and prophesying the coming of the Space Age - 
electronic horns, men walking on the moon, etc. (It seems 
these insights were greeted with scepticism: tenorist John 
Gilmore, who’s been playing with Ra since 1953, remembers 
people calling him “on the moon man”.) By 1956 Ra had 
assembled his first Arkestra and that year they made their 
recording debut for the tiny Transition label. When the label 
folded before a second session could be released, Ra set up his 
own record company, Saturn - one of the first artist-owned 
jazz labels and certainly the longest-running. For the last 35 
years he has released the bulk of his music - probably 150+ 
LPs — on this label, still a shoestring organisation run from the 
band's communal HQ and still issuing records in the plain 


white sleeves with (sometimes) hand-drawn pictures and titles 
that are now valued collectors’ items. 

Just as amazingly the Arkestra too have survived for 35 
years, despite relocations to New York (1961) and Phi¬ 
ladelphia (1968) and innumerable, if evocative, name changes, 
such as the Myth Science Arkestra, the Blue Universe Arkes¬ 
tra, the Cosmo Jet Set Arkestra and the Astro Infinity 
Arkestra. The list of illustrious Arkestra alumni reads like an 
A—Z of modern jazz: Marion Brown, Vincent Chancey, 
Charles Davis, Richard Davis, Robin Eubanks, Von Freeman, 
Craig Harris, Billy Higgins, Clifford Jarvis, Frank Lowe, 
Julian Priester, Pharoah Sanders, James Spaulding . . . there 
are dozens more. What’s even more remarkable is that many 
members have either stayed for decades, most notably the 
brilliant saxophone duo of John Gilmore and Marshall Allen, 
both with Ra since the 1950s; or, at the least, have kept 
returning to the fold - take, for instance, current bassist John 
Ore, who first played with Ra in 1964, or trumpeter Ahmed 
Abdullah, leader of three bands of his own, regularly in and 
out of the Arkestra since 1975. Being around Ra, says John 
Gilmore, is like “being around a fast-moving vibration. You 
know if you go anywhere else, it’s a slowdown - you’ll start 
moving backwards." 

But Sun Ra has not only maintained a big band and a record 
label through years of hardship and ridicule; he has also - and 

that any band in the world can match the range of music the 
Arkestra regularly span in a single evening: blues, swing 
classics by Henderson and Ellington, Monkian bebop, 60s 
freeform, Ra's own space-age electronics solos - the Arkestra’s 
repertoire is no less than the complete history of black creative 
music, performed with a passion and a gusto that explode it 
out of the past in a blaze of living colour. 

Ra’s been a trail-blazer too: a 50s pioneer of synthesisers and 
electronic instruments, of modal music and freeform impro¬ 
visation; of looking to Africa for inspiration (and finding 
chants, raps, polyrhythmic percussion), of reasserting pride in 
black music and black culture (particularly through his 
championing of the big band tradition). His influence has 
seeped into every corner of modern music, from Funkadelic to 
Stockhausen to the Art Ensemble Of Chicago. More signifi¬ 
cantly, Ra’s explorations of the links between music and 
mysticism sparked a new awareness of sound’s spiritual 
dimensions; the healing power of music, its role as an agent of 
transformation and the roots of this knowledge in African 
mystical traditions are all aspects of a Ra mythology which 
many musicians, from John Coltrane to Albert Ayler to 
Anthony Braxton, have been drawn tcf investigate for them¬ 
selves. And that Ra considers its spiritual force (rather than, 
say, improvisation) to be the defining essence of creative music 
is underlined by his comment to me that, “You might say that 
jazz came from the sun priests in ancient Egypt, from the ones 
who were worshipping Ra. They had music, they could heal 
people . . . They most certainly experimented with music and 





“Into being in this universe some 43,000 years ago. Mot>ed around 
and then was ordered to this Planet Earth by the higher forces ... for 
the purpose of serving my duty as a Music Messenger." Malachi 


Sun R a ' s "Astro Black Mythology", created around the 
twin poles of ancient Egypt and outer space, provides the 
philosophical foundation of his music, yet is rarely taken 
seriously: dismissed by his detractors as a bad joke, even Ra 
fans tend to see it simply as a good one. So what dark purpose 
does lurk behind the glitzy costumes and the gnomic utter¬ 
ances? I went in search of enlightenment. 


Lock: Why are you so interested in ancient Egypt? 

Ra: Well, I deal with the foundations of things. Civilization 
started in Egypt. It had the culture. It had the truth too. 
Another kind of truth, which the world will have to recognize 
- although it went another way after that Moses did his job. 
But it's proven that the world’s in the condition it is today 
because of Moses, not because of Pharaoh. 

L: Could you explain your phrase "Astro Black Mythology”? 
R: Astro black is about . . . Oh, something that's greater than 
the truth. So it’s over in myth, it’s hidden. Myth was here 
before history. When they started history the truth couldn’t 
move, 'cause they put a lot of lies in there too. 

L: But what do you mean by “Astro"? 

R: I’m talking about space. I’m talking about not being a part 
of this planet. They got this planet on the edge of chaos and 
destruction. Everything they got here is improper: it doesn’t 
fit with the universal law, it’s selfish and egotistical. People 
been misled, they deep in ignorance. 

L: On your track “They Dwell On Other Planes”, who are 
“They”? 

R: I’m talking about the universe, about worlds this world 
don’t know nothing about. But they exist. And there are other 
beings in other dimensions, strange dimensions, and people 
here know nothing about it. But when they send those rockets 
up there and get out in the universe, they’ll find out I’m 
telling the truth. 

L: Could you explain why the planet Saturn is important to 

R: You have to feel what you are. As a man thinketh, so is he. 
I’m not of this planet and I know I’m not. I’m cornin’ from 
somewhere else, another dimension. 

L: Is that why you called your record label Saturn? 

R: I had to deal with Saturn, ’cause I feel that a lot of black 
people come from planet Saturn. I got some literature that says 
so, but it’s not out there on the bookshelves. So I felt I had to 
do something in the name of Saturn, which I did — I made the 
record company. And Saturn is a beautiful planet — it’s most 
beautiful. The early black man and the Babylonians, they 
worshipped on Saturn’s day — Saturday is named after Saturn. 
Why would they worship on Saturn’s day unless Saturn is very 


important? So I put my equation together. Now, in Babylon, 
each planet had a different colour: they had gold for the sun, 
silver for the moon, black for Saturn. So black people are 
associated with Saturn - the colours black, blue and purple. 
There were black kings and Babylon was a black nation and 
they built a temple to Saturn, but, of course, religions came 
and obliterated it. 


Ra's cryptic references to Moses and religion offer 
further clues to his interest in ancient Egypt and suggest too 
that it is rooted in a cultural context rather than personal 
idiosyncrasy. In 1954 the African-American scholar George 
G.M. James published his book Stolen Legacy , in which he 
argued that much of the philosophy and science attributed to 
the Greeks had actually originated in ancient Egypt, that 
Egyptian mystery teachings had been suppressed by the early 
Christians and - perhaps most significantly - that ancient 
Egypt had been a black civilization (a fact ignored or denied for 
centuries by white academics: come to that, when did you last 
see a black Cleopatra on stage or screen?). Though by all 
accounts Ra was well into his Egyptian researches before 
James’s book appeared, there are definite similarities between 
the two, not least a shared emphasis on Egypt as a source of 
black pride and the need for black people to throw off the 
influence of Christianity in order to discover their own history 
and cultural identity. (Remember, in Old Testament mythol¬ 
ogy, basis for most early spirituals and gospel music, the 
Egyptians were the bad guys.) And it's at least*a curious 
coincidence that it was also in 1954 that (according to John 
Gilmore) Ra’s embryonic Arkestra first began to diverge from 
standard big band uniforms — by donning Egyptian fezes. 

The importance of ancient Egypt’s blackness is attested to by 
current Arkestra members. Altoist Marshall Allen answers my 
queries with, “Well, there are a lot of ancient Egyptians in 
America”. You mean black people? "That’s right. People from 
all over Africa are there. You gotta have some kind of 
identity." And trombonist Tyrone Hill (ex-MFSB) states it 
even more plainly: “Knowing about ancient Egypt makes me 
feel better as a person, 'cause those were black people. Our race 
don’t know very much about ourselves. In America, education 
and the mass media tell you black people got nothing to offer, 
but we’ve done many beautiful things. Sun Ra made me aware 

That relatively few African-Americans have been so aware is 
something that Ra has attributed to the influence of a 
Christian religion that was forced onto the slave population. 
He’s already gone on record as saying that Christianity made 
black people passive to racism and its ugliness; and when I ask 
him about this, his answer suggests a disillusionment with the 
black race which, I guess, has been slowly growing over the 
years and which may explain why the ancient Egypt mytholo¬ 
gy tends now to take second place in his music to the outer 
space references. It’s as if, as Ra's dreams of a transformation of 
black consciousness have receded, he has turned increasingly to 
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outer space and its inhabitants as the only remaining hope for 
this planet’s salvation. 

"I looked at the condition of black people in America and I 
judged the tree by the fruit. They don’t deal with culture, 
with progress - they back there in the past, a past that 
somebody manufactured for ’em. It's not their past, it's not 
their history. They*d'on’t*see no fault with America, they want 
to be part of it. I ain’t part of America, I ain’t part of black 
people. They went another way. Black people are carefully 
supervised so they’ll stay in a low position. But I’m not down 
there, yet I come from one of the most discriminating states in 
the whole world - Alabama. They don’t know why I am what I 
am. And black folks know nothing about me, so they can’t ask 

“I left my family, I left my friends, I left for real. I left 
everything to be me, ’cause I knew I was not like them. Not 
like black or white, not like Americans. I’m not like nobody 
else. I’m alone on this planet.” 


“I must play music that is beyond this world. ” Albert Ayler 

Whatever you think of its outer space aspects. Sun 
Ra’s music, at its best, is irrefutably out of this world. Recent 
releases such as the swing-based Blue Delight (A&M) and the 
expansive Live At Pitt-lnn (DIW) suggest the Arkestra are 
hitting a new peak to rival the extraordinary outburst of 
creative excellence in the late 70s/early 80s that gave us a 
cluster of great LPs: Blithe Spirit Dance, Disco 3000, Media 
Dreams, Omniverse and Sleeping Beauty on Saturn, Lanquidity on 
Philly Jazz, The Other Side Of Space on Sweet Earth, Strange 
Celestial Road on Rounder, the live Sunrise In Different Dimen¬ 
sions on hat Hut and two superb double-albums on the Italian 
Horo label - New Steps, Other Voices, Other Blues - that feature 
an exceedingly rare Ra small-group, with John Gilmore, 
trumpeter Michael Ray and percussionist Luqman Ali. (Ra 
prefers working with big bands, the bigger the better: “I know 
exactly how to colour music in such a way I need maybe two or 
three thousand pieces to interest me.”) 

sensational. The gig at Liverpool’s Bluecoat Arts Centre - 
house packed, ecstatic audience whooping every solo - is a 
typical Arkestra sound panorama: frontstage instrumental 
duels, processions, the band dippy-dancing through their 
space chants; Ra crooning “I'll Wait For You” and “I Dream 
Too Much”; flurries of smoking alto from Marshall Allen, 
strumming his keys like a guitarist; Ra, face abeam, twirling a 
tinsel wand and parading with a cushion on his head while 
June Tyson sings "Sunset On The Nile”; plus there’s the 

listen to the cosmosong". 

But the gig at London’s Mean Fiddler is perhaps even more 
impressive, if only because the band reach the same heights in 
for more trying circumstances: the acoustics are dodgy, the 
stage hopelessly cramped (no room for processions or dippy- 


dancing here, alas) and Ra's electric piano conks out on the 
first song. Disaster looms, but soon the adrenalin is flowing, 
the band hit their stride with a wonderfully bloodcurdling 
“The Forest Of No Return” and the second set turns into a 
non-stop scorcher. It’s peak after peak after peak - Marshall 
Allen and Noel Scott exchange electrifying alto tangles, a 
raggedy version of “Slumming On Park Avenue” (from the 
Fletcher Henderson repertoire) adds hilarious satire, Ra sings a 
heartbreaking “Down Here On The Ground” ("So if you hear a 
sound, way down here on the ground, my friends it's only me, trying 
to fly") then throws in stomping blues piano, and John 
Gilmore, after two relatively sedate evenings, rises up to blow 
a series of absolute gems, including one solo on "Lights On A 
Satellite” that is utterly bewitching - a lovely, flowing, 
feintipg line that takes him in and out of the tune with 
compelling invention. Then, as the band file offstage and the 
audience clap along, Ra raps out his farewell warning: "You’re 
on spaceship Earth, you’re outward bound, out among the stars, 


L: Is your purpose here to play music? Do you enjoy that? 

R: Well, I have to play for people. It’s not about me enjoying 
it, I’m compelled to. I was sent here to help people and I’m 
compelled to do it. If I had my way, I wouldn’t let ’em hear 
me. I’d go out in the East and I’d be a camel-driver or 
something and I'd be quite content, ’cause I found out that 
simple people are very beautiful. They don’t have any pre¬ 
judice or discrimination, they ain’t tryin’ to harm nobody, and 
I’m happier when I’m around people like that. 

L: Could you explain why percussion has played such an 
important part in your music? 

R: That’s ’cause I be hiding behind the rhythm, so folks can’t 
hear me. I stay out of the way, ’cause they don’t treat people 
right who are sincere. They don’t have me at all — not even on 
record. I choose very carefully what I put out on records. They 
have not heard the real me and they never will unless they 
learn how to treat me properly as a spirit being. If they just be 
honest with me, then I be honest with them. Otherwise I’ll be 
a mystery, and this planet’ll never make it. 


"It’s an inner revelation that has come several times to me, that I have 
been educated on Sirius, that I come from Sirius." Karlheinz 
Stockhausen 

That night, after the ULU gig, I hurry away 
clutching my handful of random pages from the space book. 
The book, some 500 pages long and given to Sun Ra by "space 
people” during his 1989 trip to Turkey, is called The 
Information Book and is, says Ra, "more fantastic than any 
science fiction. It’ll change you. You’ll know it’s the truth.” 
I'm tempted to peek on the bus home, but it hardly seems 
appropriate: this is the kind of thing you read alone in a locked 
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sax of a kind 


Philip Watson blows hot about Selmer, doyen of jazz saxophones. 


Steve Lacy plays one, so do Ornette Coleman and 
David Sanborn. Courtney Pine and Andy Sheppard play them. 
Coltrane played two. Wayne Shorter and Michael Brecker play 
tenor on one, but not soprano. 

Jazz drummers and guitarists may bitch all they like about 
the pride and performance of different makes and models, but 
when it comes to the saxophone, there’s only one marque - 
Selmer. For almost 60 years, Selmer have dominated jazz 
saxophone manufacturing as surely as Ferraris have perform¬ 
ance cars and Savile Row the bespoke suit, the Mark VI being 
their Testarossa, their Gieves & Hawkes. A model made for 
around 20 years from 1954, the Mark VI became the classic 
saxophone, especially for tenor and alto players, a model that 
quietly told the world that you were serious about your craft. 

Founded in Paris at the end of the 19th century, the Henri 
Selmer company first produced clarinets. Henri played first 
clarinet at the Op£ra Comique, his passion for the instrument 
leading him to explore ways of improving it. Quickly estab¬ 
lishing a significant reputation in Europe and in the States 
through brother Alexandre, who was a respected clarinet 

Belgian Adolphe Sax had first invented it, that Selmer 
produced their first saxophone. 

Since then, while classical players have favoured such 
modern makes as Yamaha for the purity and consistency of 
their sound, jazz saxophonists have stuck doggedly to Selmers. 
“Some people say the sound of my Mark VI alto is shit because 
it’s rather out of tune,” says Iain Ballamy, a well-known 
Selmerphile who may soon join Tommy Smith as a Selmer 
endorsee, and whose collection stretches from an early 1920s 
Adolphe baritone to a new soprano Super Action 80. "I know 
that when I play a G it's a little flat, and when I play a C it’s a 


little sharp, but I actually like that. It makes the saxophone 
sound different in different parts of the instrument, and gives 
it a lot of character. It sounds like an untempered scale - I like 

And as much as Ballamy says the overriding reason for his 
love of Selmers is the ease of playing afforded by the excellence 
of the key work, he also recognises the strong aesthetic allure of 
the instrument. “I like French cars - I drive a Citroen BX - 
and I like French saxophones. The design and shape is the 
most perfected of all saxes; the angle of the crook at the top of 
the tenors and altos is slightly different to other saxophones - 
it's not too violent or gentle - and the size and shape of the bell 
is just right. They look very, very stylish." 

Certainly there is something about a Selmer, whether it be a 
primitive early model or a new Super Action 80, that sets it 
apart. Even though other saxes may use heavier brass or a more 
elaborate mechanism, Selmers always look more solid and 
convincing. They look like they need to be played. And they 
look more beautiful. Great flurries and scrolls of plumes and 
foliage are weaved right around the bell, down to its base. And 
like a good pair of 501s, Selmers get better with age. Some 
players say the sound gets better, but certainly buffered and 
worn Selmers begin to look better, the lacquer work on the 
older Mark Vis turning the instruments a deep golden colour 
that newer saxophones, with their clear lacquer finishes, never 
approach. 

Like all great design icons from the Beetle to the Bulova, 
the Selmer is a fine balance of form and function. As modest as 
the company’s claims are - they see their ultimate quest as a 
search for “absolute air-tightness” - Selmers have long since 
transcended that simple juxtaposition of brass, leather and 
mother-of-pearl. A work of art. • 
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vocal find in years. 
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FULL MONTE 
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ophonist in every way, his love and grounding 
in hard bop, his melodic approach ro impro¬ 
visation, and his timbre (especially at the top 

sound and very nearly the stature of a Joe 
Henderson. On “I Got Rhythm", Lovano’s 
speedy, legato phrases are a wild, galvanising 
force, Frisell's hectoring chords bouncing and 
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If any of you have the records, you can get in touch 
with Sean at 17 Second Street, Quaking Houses. Co 
Durham DH9 7 HQ. Ask him for a glass of Jim 
Beam, since we're sending him a bottle - Ed. 


















